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EDITORIALS 


FREEZERS —Before the seats are cooled and the 
floors swept clean, the freezers will 
POISED move into Chicago’s mammoth Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, following the canners. Officially the 
freezers meeting opens Monday, March, 1, but as with 
NCA, there will be committee meetings preceding that 
date. Then, too, down in the Exhibit Hall, it’s more 
than likely that some of the larger exhibits particu- 
larly, will not be completely moved out when the van- 
guard of the freezer equipment exhibitors begins to 
move in. Actually seven of those firms who will exhibit 
to the canners will remain to show their wares to the 
freezers. As is well known, there are many more firms 
who serve both types of processors, but only a hand-full 
has chosen to exhibit this year to the freezers. Our 
guess is that a good many supplier representatives, 
however, will stay over for the freezer meeting, or 
return, and by the same token, a number of freezers, 
and especially those who both can and freeze, will come 
early to take in the canners show. At any rate, it seems 
to make a great deal of sense to hold these two meet- 
ings just as close as possible at the same place, as here. 


While this is officially the 18th Annual Convention 
of the National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
—how time does fly—it is only the second in recent 
years staged solely by the packers themselves. For 
many years it was jointly sponsored by the packers 
and the distributors. Last year’s solo was a big suc- 
cess. There is every reason to believe that this one will 
be equally successful. The program gives ample evi- 
dence of that. 


Inasmuch as the forthcoming Frozen Food Code will 
affect the daily business operations of everyone asso- 
clate! with the industry, the technical program sched- 
uled for 9 o’clock Monday morning, March 2, during 
which representatives of the Association of Food and 


| Druy Officials of the United States will make a pre- 


y limiisry report of their research during the year, 


Pronises to attract major attention. Acting under a 
graii! from the packer group, AFDOUS officials will 
recommend temperature performance standards for 
merchandising, transportation, storage, and practices. 
These recommendations are, of course, based on both 
field and laboratory studies during the year. Industry 
leaders are hailing the code as the greatest single boon 
in breaking the mishandling bottleneck currently ham- 
the industry. 
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A glance at the topics to be discussed, and the selec- 
tion of outstanding speakers and panelists for the gen- 
eral sessions each day, should be enough to attract a 
full attendance at these meetings. Then, too, the annual 
get-together with the rail and motor transportation 
officials, and with warehousemen, has always proven 
popular and informative. 


THAT GREAT —lIn dictating a report of the re- 

cent convention of the Northwest 
NORTHWEST Canners and Freezers Associa- 
tion, the writer told his “audograph” in part: “Over 
400 canned and 200 frozen samples, representative of 
more than 31 million cases of canned and three quar- 
ters of a billion pounds of frozen foods packed in 1958, 
were displayed and judged.” Admittedly, it’s a long 
sentence, and therefore, not good writing, and we lay 
no claim to such ability, but we were not a little horri- 
fied to learn that by the time the passage reached the 
bed of the press, it had been shortened to “Over 400 
cases of canned and three quarters of a billion pounds 
of frozen foods were displayed and judged.” 


Don Merrill, Association Assistant Secretary-Treas- 
urer, in pointing out the error to us, used the following 
well chosen words: “While we do have the largest 
frozen cutting that we know of, it is still not quite-that 
big. Three quarter billion pounds of frozen products, 
plus the packaging necessary to contain it, would fill 
1500 sixty thousand pound rail cars and make a chain 
about 14 miles long. If it was in one pound packages, 
and they were laid end to end, they would stretch 
around 14 thousand miles. These are hurried calcula- 
tions and subject to correction, but any way you look 
at it, it would still be a real cutting.” COMMENT— 
Amen, Amen. 


ACREAGE — Elsewhere in this issue, it will be 
noted, USDA in issuing acreage guides, suggests a ten 
percent cut in acreage of peas for canning, and a 5 per- 
cent increase in peas for freezing. The freezing goal 
doesn’t seem unreasonable but the canning recommen- 
dation seems way out of line. At this writing it looks 
for sure like a 10 million case carryover come June 1. 
Shipments of 33 million cases (1957-58 season) were 
considerably over normal, therefore a 23 million case 
pack in 1959 would be ample. Last year the pack 
amounted to 33 million cases. It would seem then, a 
30 percent cut in acreage would be more realistic. 


BY 


OF COURSE! 


Take a good look, gentlemen, for these modern packasy age 
have many extra features that can mean extra sales {0 


your brand. er 


asin 
First billing goes to the juice concentrate can, availa) tile. 
in 6-ounce, 12-ounce and 32-ounce sizes. The 6-oun(ijarq 
and 12-ounce sizes are solderless, take lithography aj 
around. And what lithography—colorings and desig! 
you never thought possible on metal. 
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Next on the program is Canco’s sparkling composi. y), 
container. Its bright-white fibre body and white ena. 1, 
eled ends give new life to any label design—make Ua fo, 
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_ i age a bright spot in any freezer case. 
e 
e right you see two of Canco’s familiar food cans— WS US 
CHICAGO - MARCH 1-5 


asingly popular for freezing fruits and berries. These Quan cement 

tile, sturdy containers are available in any of the 

Hard sanitary can sizes. 


ilab) 


hy alg 
esi that’s not all! In Canco’s diversified line there are 
y other »ales-making containers, such as the rugged 
oid . can. |his durable metal frozen food container of the 
eit na - der the roughest handling. A built-in stack- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
vy apace it slide-proof—makes handling easier FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 
hon ever before. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


~ Wilore NEW YORK - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS +: SAN FRANCISCO 
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FROZEN FOODS 


PROGRAM 


18 th Annual Convention 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago Ill. 


March 1-5, 1959 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1959 


10:30 AM—12:30 PM Inter-Industry Task Force Meeting 
(Closed Session) 


2:00 PM— 5:00 PM Container Simplification Committee 
Meeting (Closed Session) 


2:00 PM— 5:00 PM Scientific Research Committee 
Meeting (Closed Session) 


2:00 PM— 5:00 PM Convention Registration Lower 
Lobby 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1, 1959 
9:00 AM—12:00 Noon Traffic Committee Meeting (Closed 


Session) 

9:00 AM—12:00 Noon Fruit & Vegetable Meeting (Closed 
Session) 

10:30 AM— 6:30 PM Convention Registration Lower 
Lobby 


12:00 N.— 5:00 PM NAFFP Exposition Open. Press 
Preview at 11:00 AM 


2:00 PM Board of Directors Luncheon 
Meeting 


Frozen Food Display on 5th Floor 
Opens 


Traffic Committee Meeting Con- 
tinued (Closed Session) 


Fruit & Vegetable Committee Meet- 
ing Continued (Closed Session) 


President’s Reception (Admission 
by Ticket Only) 


MONDAY, MARCH 2, 1959 


AM— 5:00 PM Convention Registration Lower 
Lobby 


AM—10:15 AM Traffic Committee Meeting with 
Rail & Car Line Representatives 
Open to All Registrants 


AM—10:15 AM Technical Session on AFDOUS 
Frozen Food Code 
Open to All Registrants 


10:30 AM—12:00 Noon 


12:00 N.— 9:00 PM 
12:30 PM— 2:00 PM 


1:00 PM— 


2:00 PM— 4:00 PM 


General Session “What Is_ the 
Future of Frozen Foods” 

Open to All Registrants 

Address: “A Brave New World of 
Convenience’—James Quirk, Pub- 
lisher, TV Guide 

Address: “An Editor’s Appraisal of 
the Frozen Foods  Industry”— 
George Kline, Executive Editor, 
“Progressive Grocer” 

Address: “The Future of Frozen 
Foods in the Space Age”—Rilea 
Doe, Vice President, Safeway 
Stores 


NAFFP Exposition Open 


All Industry Luncheon 
Open to All Registrants. By Ticket 
Only 


Frozen Food Display on 5th Floor 
Opens. Press Preview at 11:00 AM 


Warehousing Committee Meeting 
(Closed Session) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 3, 1959 


AM— 5:00 PM 


AM—10:15 PM 


AM—10:15 PM 


AM—12:00 Noon 


Convention Registration Lower 
Lobby 


Warehousing Committee Meeting 
with Warehousemen. Open to All 
Registrants 


Technical Session on Special Prob- 
lems. Open to All Registrants 


General Session “The Merchandis- 
ing and Handling of F. F.”. Open 
to All Registrants 

Panel Discussion: “Merchandising 
and Handling of Frozen Foods” 
Moderator: John A. Logan, Presi- 
dent, National Association of {ood 
Chains 


Panelists: John Conreux, President, 
Associated Grocers; Lloyd Johnson, 
Director of Frozen Foods, Super- 
Valu Stores; Charles Wilson, Di- 
rector, Frozen Foods, Jewel Tea 
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Corporation; C. V. Hill, President, 
C. V. Hill Company; Parkman Say- 
ward, Vice President, Consolidated 
Freightways; John M. Seabrook, 
Seabrook Farms; Sterling B. 
President. 


9:00 AM—10:15 AM 


10:30 AM—12:00 Noon 


Doughty, 
Freezers 


12:00 N.— 6:00 PM 

12:30 PM— 2:00 PM 
tion Only 
Opens 

2:00 PM— 4:00 PM 


7:00 PM—10:00 PM 


NAFFP Exposition Open 
Traffic Club Luncheon. By Invita- 


Frozen Food Display on 5th Floor 


Traffic Committee Meeting with 
Motor Carrier Representatives 
Open to All Registrants 


GRAND BANQUET 


Sacramento 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1959 1:00 PM— 
9:00 AM—12:00 Noon Convention Registration Lower 
Lobby 


9:00 AM—12:00 Noon 
9:00 AM—10:15 AM 


NAFFP Exposition Open 


Transportation Panel Session 
Open to All Registrants 


12:30 PM— 2:00 PM 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 
7:30 AM—10:30 AM 


Technical Session on Special Prob- 
lems. Open to All Registrants 


General Session “The Experts’ 
Views of F. F. Packaging”. Open 
to All Registrants 
Panel Discussion: “Applications of 
New Developments in Frozen Food 
Packaging” 
Moderator: William H. Enzie, Man- 
ager of Packaging Design and De- 
velopment, Birds Eye Division, 
General Foods 
Panelists: E. L. Morin, Seabrook 
Farms; C. D. MacCormack, Jr., 
John H. Dulany & Sons; David 
Andrews, Marathon Corporation; 
Paul Dearborn, Reynolds Metals 
Company 


Membership Luncheon and Meeting 


Frozen Food Display on 5th Floor 
Opens 


NAFFP Board of Directors’ Meet- 
ing. Members Board of Directors 
Only 


Frozen Food Display 


(5th Floor) 


Bine Star Foods. 548A 

The Bonnee Co., Inc. ...ccccccccessscssseeees 551A Kitchens of Sara Lee ........ccccceeeeees 557A 
Brand Senin Boo Prout and 
Grand Duchess Steaks Corp. ............ 512A Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co. ....520A 
Holloway House, Inc, .........ssesseseee 550A Pel-Freez Rabbit Meat Co. ................ 553A 
Indian Trail Foods, Inc. 528A Pepperidge Farm Ine. 544A 


Pet Ritz Foods Div. 
515A 


Realemon-Puritan Co. 537A 
Rich Products Corporation ............ 

Rubenstein & Sons Ine. ...............000 517A 


Stokely-Van Camp, Ine. 539A 
The Winter Garden Company sealed 


Exhibitors At The Frozen Food 


Company Booth No. Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Ine. ............ 54 
Algene Marking Equipment Co. ........ 79 Food Machinery & Chemical Corp..... 2 
American Can Company... 13-74 Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. ............+. 47 
American Box Board Company........ 48-49 Freezer Box Div., Annapolis Yacht 
Amerio Contact Plate Freezers, 85 
Area “B” Freezing Equipment Sales, Ine........... 78 
E. W. Bridge 33 Frosted Food Field, Ine, 46 
E. \\. Brilmayer Laboratories, Inc... 97 68 
Chicago Carton 1 We Greer: 76-77 
Cont ainer’s 40 Groen Manufacturing Company........ 91 
Contsiner Corp. of America.......... 63-64-65 Gulf Florida Terminal Co., Ine. .......... 57 
Continental Can Company... 36-37 Hollymatic Corporation 87 
Crow) Zellerbach Corporation.......... 69-70 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales.. 35 
Cyclumatie Freezing Systems, Inc..... 82 The KVP Company..........ccccccccccsccseeees 60-61 
Dole Kefrigerating Company............+ 86 83 
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Convention 


McGraw-Edison Company 
Marathon 
Mead-Atlanta Paper Company............ 
Merck & Company, Ime. 


National Equipment Corporation...... 
Pennsylvania Scale Company.............. 


Polyfoam Packers Div., Glo-Brite 
Products 


Quick Frozen Foods 
Reynolds Metals Company................ 
Scandia Packaging Machinery Co..... 
Edwin J. Schoettle Company.............. 
Sutherland Paper Company.............. 
Thermo King Corporation.................. 
USDA-AMS 
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How to Get 
Maximum Tax Deductions 


Travel and entertainment expenses of canning plant executives are in 
for closer checking. Internal Revenue Agents have a “red flag” on the 
new Form 1040 to spotlight these deductions. 


By 
H. E. CARROLL 


The Federal Income Tax law requires 
canning plant executives and employees 
who receive allowances or reimburse- 
ments for travel and entertainment to 
report this amount in gross income. You 
then deduct your actual expenses from 
your gross income. 

This is not a recent change in the tax 
law. However, the Internal Revenue 
Service has given notice that it is going 
to tighten up its checking on this tax 
reporting. The Form 1040 has a special 
section where all taxpayers must state 
whether or not they received expense 
allowances, reimbursement or charged 
any expenses to the employer. 


Procedure calls for the Internal Reve- 
nue Agents to single out tax returns that 
show large or disporportionate expense 
allowances, reimbursements or charges 
to employers for further investigation. 

To be on the safe side, you must be 
prepared to show on your income tax 
form all expenses, allowances, reimburse- 
ments or charges to your employer. And, 
you must have adequate records to back 
up these figures you report. The better 
your record keeping system, the more 
money you will save on your income taxes 
and the fewer headaches you will have if 
you are investigated. 


KEEP DAY-TO-DAY RECORDS 


You will not be able to take full ad- 
vantage of your income tax deductions 
unless you have adequate records. And, 
when you try to reconstruct your experi- 
ences at the end of the year, you will have 
plenty of tax headaches. Then, too, small 
petty cash items may be forgotten and 
the income tax deductions lost forever. 

You will find that a business diary 
can be most helpful in proving your 
travel and entertainment expenses. You 
can use this to support your daily ex- 
pense record book, or you can combine 
the two into one record. Another method 
used is to keep a 3 x 5 card file on each 
day’s activities and expenses. 

Regardless of the physical form your 
records take, you will need to cover these 


12 


points: date, people contacted, reasons 
for contact, results of visit, distance of 
trip, time spent, what hotel stopped at, 
cost of accommodations, meal expense, 
type of transportation (auto, plane, train, 
bus, cab, etc.) and the.cost of your trans- 
portation and any tips. 


Naturally, it will be easier to sum- 
marize your day-to-day record if you 
have some systematic way of listing 
items. Special travel and entertainment 
record books are available that make 
it easy to tabulate your expenses each 
week, month or year. 


SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


A day-to-day record of your travel and 
entertainment expenses will usually an- 
swer any investigation. However, to be 
completely in the clear, you will want 
some other supporting evidence. 

Itemized bills are most convincing to 
International Revenue Agents. For in- 
stance, a receipted hotel that lists meals, 
room and telephone expense will help you 
support your claim for your income tax 
deduction. 

Cancelled checks are also helpful. To 
be most effective as supporting evidence, 
the check and stub should give some de- 
tails. Checks drawn to “cash” and a 
stub entry “expenses” will not give you 
the proof you may need to support your 
income tax deduction for travel and 
entertainment. 

Credit cards are good to keep track of 
expenses and to provide supporting evi- 
dence. For instance, you can have a 
credit arrangement with various hotels 
and restaurants. Gas company credit 
cards provide you with itemized state- 
ments showing the gas, oil, service and 
repairs you purchased. Telephone credit 
cards also give you valuable supporting 
evidence to prove your income tax 
deductions. 


COMPANY EXPENSE RECORDS 


Executives and employees who are re- 
imbursed for their travel and entertain- 
ment expenses get a break. This way the 
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company deducts the expense on its re. 
turn and the expense and reimbursement 
is a wash for the executive or the em- 
ployee. Then, too, when there is a de- 
tailed expense account turned in by the 
executive or employee, he has a record 
to support this personal income tax de- 
duction for the reimbursed expenses. 

One of the cornerstone of this phase 
of the Internal Revenue Code is whether 
the money was for business and whether 
it was paid. When the firm claims the 
expense as a deduction it is easier to 
prove that it is a business expense. And, 
the check drawn to the employee or execu- 
tive shows that it was paid. 


Another advantage of the reimburse- 
ment plan is that an accountant for the 
business is apt to be very careful in 
approving the expense account of the 
employee or of the executive. This re- 
imbursement, however, is investigated by 
the Internal Revenue Service when the 
payment is to the owner, a major stock- 
holder, or a relative of the owner. This 
reimbursement must be proven just as 
any individual must prove his deduc- 
tions with facts and figures. 

In the past some taxpayers have rea- 
soned that an advance on an expense 
account did not need to be reported. They 
reasoned that they were acting as an 
agent for the company and spending its 
money. Therefore it should be a com- 
pany deduction and not an_ individual 
one. 

The special section on Form 1040 
covers this point by asking specifically: 
“Did you receive an expense allowance?” 

Still another plan is to have the busi- 
ness pay the bills directly. Instead of 
using a personal credit card for tele- 
phone, hotel, meals and automobile ex- 
penses, the idea is to use a company 
credit card. Thus, the company is billed 
directly and the money never passes 
through the hands of the executive or 
employee. 

This, too, is covered on the special sec- 
tion on Form 1040 with the question: 
“Did you charge any expenses to your 
employer?” 

“Yes” answers to these questions on 
Form 1040 will serve as the “red fiag” 
to Internal Revenue Agents for further 
investigation of your tax return. 


USE FORM 2106 


The Internal Revenue Service has de- 
veloped a worksheet (Form 2106) for 
use in claiming local transportation, 
travel, and outside salesmen’s expenses 
incurred as an employee. And, it can be 
used by canning plant executives to han- 
dle the problem of depreciation and ex- 
penses of automobiles that are used on 
a business-pleasure basis. 

Actually, you are not required by law 
to use this form. It is classified as 4 
worksheet. You may find it helpful in 
classifying your expenses ... and it will 
probably save you time in preparing 
your income tax return and may «void 
any further investigation of your travel 
and entertainment expenses by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. 
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AGRICULTURE 


USDA Guides for Summer 
and Fall Vegetables 


Acreage-marketing guides for 1959 
crop summer and fall vegetables for fresh 
use, summer melons, sweetpotatoes, and 
vegetables for processing were issued 
February 6 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Reductions of 4 per cent in total acre- 
age for fresh summer vegetables, 4 per 
cent for fresh fall vegetables, and 4 
per cent for vegetables for Commercial 
processing were recommended. The guide 
for sweetpotatoes is a total planted 
acreage equal to 1958. 

The guides are designed to assist grow- 
ers in planning production. Action by 
growers on USDA’s recommended acre- 
age is voluntary. 

USDA said that if production is in 
line with the guides for 1959 and if 
marketing follows a normal time-pat- 
tern for the season, supplies should be 
in balance with requirements at a con- 
tinuing high level of consumer demand. 


The guides for 9 vegetables for com- 
mercial processing total 1,530,700 acres 
to be planted (compared with 1,590,300 
acres planted in 1957). 

In the aggregate, the 1959 guides for 
16 fresh vegetables total 485,800 acres 
to be planted (compared with 503,700 
acres planted in 1958); for 14 fall vege- 
tables the guides total 276,000 acres to 
be planted (compared with 286,600 acres 


in 1958); and for sweet potatoes the 
guides total 272,700 acres to be planted. 


Some specific recommendations for 
fresh vegetables of interest (as per cent 
of 1958); Tomatoes, early—90 per cent 
in California, 95 per cent in other States; 
Tomatoes, late—105 per cent in Florida, 
110 per cent in Texas; Snap Beans— 
same; 5 per cent less—Beets, Cabbage, 
Carrots, except 10 per cent less in Texas 
and Corn, except 15 per cent less in 
Florida; Onions 25 per cent less in Texas 
and same in other States. A more detailed 
report will be issued at an early date. 


Percentage Change in 


1959 Planted Acreage 

Commodity Compared With 1958 
Percent 
Beans, Lima 

Beans, Snap 

Beets No Change 
Cabbage for Kraut No Change 


Corn, Sweet 
(For Canning) 
(For Freezing) 


Cucumbers for Pickles No Change 
Peas, Green 

Spinach Minus 5 
Tomatoes * 

* Planted acreage 20 per cent less than in 1958 
in California and 10 per cent less in all other 
states. 


BEAN BEETLE CONTROL 
NOW MADE EASY 


Losses from Mexican bean bettle can 
now he economically and easily checked 
with a single application of a new pesti- 
cide known as Sevin, according to Cornell 
entomologists at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva, New York. 

Other new pesticides which gave out- 
standing results in the Station tests are 
Ethion, Trithion, and Guthion. It is an- 
ticipated that all of these materials will 
be labeled for Mexican Bean _ beetle 
control, 

Mexican bean beetle damage serious 
every year for growers of processing 
beans beeause of pod injury and for 
growcrs of lima beans and dry beans 
because of reduced yields due both to 
heavy pod and leaf feeding. 

Since correct timing is essential to 
effect control, growers are urged to in- 
Spect their planting frequently and apply 
the insecticide when the earliest hatched 
larvae are about half grown. Local 
county agricultural agents will advise on 
timing and formulation of pesticides for 
most cilective treatment. 
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WEED CONTROL IN SWEET CORN 


Pre-emergence spray of simazin offers 
excellent control of annual grasses and 
broadleaved weeds in sweet corn, without 
adversely affecting yield, quality, palat- 
ability, or maturity date of the corn, 
USDA scientists say. Best results were 
obtained by application of 4 lb. of simazin 
per acre, according to Dr. L. L. Daniel- 
son, who conducted research at Beltsville, 
Maryland, during past 2 growing sea- 
sons. Findings also indicate chemical 
applied at lower rates may be effective 
and practical if cultivation is limited. 
For test purposes, sprays were applied 
on field plantings of 8 sweet corn 
varieties. 


OVERHEAD IRRIGATION AND 
WEED CONTROL 


Efficiency of pre-emergence applica- 
tions of several weed-killers was greatly 
increased when followed by overhead irri- 
gation instead of furrow irrigation, ac- 
cording to USDA scientist. Experiments 
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at Weslaco, Texas, showed overhead irri- 
gation increased downward movement of 
herbicides into %4- to %-inch layer of 
soil, while chemicals remained on soil 
surface following furrow irrigation. 
Downward movement of herbicides caused 
them to come in close contact with germi- 
nating weed seeds, resulting in more 
effective control. Dr. Robert M. Menges 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Service 
conducted research in cooperation with 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dr. Menges evaluated performance of 
four pre-emergence herbicides: CDEC, 
EPTC, TCA, and CIPC. Herbicides were 
applied to Willacy fine sandy loam con- 
taining Sudan grass, annual ryegrass, 
pigweed, and wild mustard. 


NEW DEVICE SPEEDS 
TREE-FRUIT HARVESTING 


Harvesting of prunes, plums and cer- 
tain other small tree fruit from 30 to 50 
trees in hour is possible with aid of self- 
propelled catcher-conveyor designed by 
Federal-State engineers. Two of catcher- 
conveyors and_ tractor-mounted tree 
shaker form single harvesting unit. Unit 
harvests with little bruising damage to 
fruit. Paul A. Adrian, engineer of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service at 
Davis, California, designed catcher-con- 
veyor with aid of Robert B. Fridley, Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Station 
engineer. Catcher-conveyors can be con- 
structed for about $2,000 a pair and will 
be made commercially available to grow- 
ers this year. 


ROW-CROP SPRAYER-DUSTER 
DEVELOPED 


A sprayer-duster, developed coopera- 
tively by USDA and State researchers 
for control of aphids on potato plants, 
holds promise for use on several other 
low-growing row crops. Used successfully 
in aphid-control tests during last 3 years 
in potato-growing areas of Oregon and 
Washington, the sprayer-duster will be 
tried out as a means of applying insecti- 
cides to lettuce and broccoli. Other row 
crops to which the machine may be 
adapted include string and lima beans, 
egg plant, cabbage, cauliflower, collards, 
and strawberries. The sprayer-duster can 
be adjusted for use on low-growing crops 
of different row spacings. Treating booms 
may be moved horizentally and vertically 
within rows. Agricultural engineer Vilas 
D. Young and entomologist Joseph C. 
Chamberlin of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service at Forest Grove, Oregon, 
led in development of the equipment. 
Work was conducted in cooperation with 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, and with 
Washington State Potato Commission. 
With currently used insecticides, re- 
searchers obtained almost complete con- 
trol of aphids. No significant mechanical 
damage to vines was noted. 
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BETTER EATING THROUGH SCIENCE. Every time a housewife 
opens a food package, science steps into her kitchen. In modern processing 
plants, the technologist shares honors with the chef. Only foods tested for 


purity, color, flavor, and texture may wear the packer’s label. If you are a 


canner or freezer, proud of your scientifically prepared foods, remember . . . 


Continental has the 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


CANS VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES FLEXIBLE PACKAGING FIBRE ORUMS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS © STEEL CONTAINERS @© PAPER CONTAINERS @ 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS © FOLDING CARTONS © DECOWARE® © CROWNS AND CORK e@ 
BONDWARE® GIASSWARE BAGS CONOLITE® GLASS CONTAINERS 
KRAFT WRAPPING @© PAPERBOARD © ENVELOPES 


(This advertisement originally See you at the Canners’ Convention 
appeared in full-color in TIME, ; . 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) February 20-23, Chicago, Ill. 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS ELECT 


R. H. Truitt, Princeville Canning Com- 
pany, was elected President of the Illinois 
Canners Association at the annual busi- 
ness meeting held in Chicago, February 6. 
L. W. Bergstrom, Illinois Canning Com- 
pany, was elected Vice President; and 
W. D. Jones of Streator, was continued 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors of the Association are: W. R. 
Benner, Streator Canning Company; 
V. A. Otto, Green Giant Company; S. N. 
Petersen, California Packing Corpora- 
tion; R. E. Schlecht, Rossville Packing 
Company; C. L. Suppiger, Brooks Foods, 
Inc.; R. H. Truitt, Princeville Canning 
Company; and A. O. Verbeke, Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. 


Northwest Packers & Growers have 
elected John A. Hilstrom, California 
Packing Corporation, Portland, Oregon, 
President of the group. A. H. Randall, 
United Growers, Inc., Salem, Oregon, was 
elected Vice President; and William E. 
Yeomans of Portland, Oregon, was con- 
tinued as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Add NCA Program—The NCA Commit- 
tee on Standards for Fruit Nectars will 
meet at the Convention at 1:30 P. M. 
Sunday, February 22, in Room 19 of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. Canners having an 
interest in Standards of Identity for 
these products are invited to attend and 
present their views. 


El Chico Foods, Ine., Dallas, Texas 
processors and packers of frozen and 
canned Mexican foods, has announced the 
appointment of Wilson M. Krueger as 
national broker sales manager. Mr. 
Krueger was formerly divisional man- 
ager of Hunt Foods at Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, and resided in Oklahoma City. 


Bill Hoard, for several years promo- 
tional manager for the Pacific Canned 
Pear Service, San Francisco, Calif., has 
joined the Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
succeeding S. E. Plumb, who resigned as 
of February 1. 


Alfred Terry has been elected president 
of the Tri-Valley Packing Association, 
240 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif., 
succeeding Edgar Jackson, who is 
retiring. 
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D. G. Bernard 


J. Whitney King 


Oxford Royal Mushroom Products Com- 
pany of Kelton, Pennsylvania, have re- 
cently completed the world’s largest 
mushroom growing plant under one roof. 
The plant is 500 feet long and has a 
growing capacity of over a half million 
pounds of mushrooms yearly. An _ un- 
usual feature of the plant is an automatic 
humidity control system, which is com- 
pletely operated from outside the mush- 
rocm houses by preset control panels, and 
powered by a 300 HP automatic boiler. 
The control system is vital in maintain- 
ing the proper conditions for mushroom 
growth. The plant has an all aluminum 
roof which acts as an insulator in the 
winter and reflects heat during warm 
weather. 


Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., net earnings 
after provision for Federal income taxes 
were $279,555 on net sales of $16,557,646 
during the four-month period ending 
December 31, equivalent to 47 cents per 
common share on the 600,000 shares out- 
standing. 

This compares with net earnings of 
$247,395 on net sales of $16,110,663 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1957, 
equivalent to 41 cents per share on the 
600,000 shares now outstanding or 52 
cents per share on the 480,000 shares 
outstanding prior to the October public 
offering. 


Duffy-Mott is a leading producer of 
apple products sold at retail, the more 
important being apple sauce and apple 
juice under the Mott’s label. It is also 
the sole processor and distributor of Sun- 
sweet Prune Juice and Ready-to-Serve 
Prunes and Clapp’s Baby Foods. The 
latter line was acquired by the company 
in 1953. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHANGES AT AMERICAN CAN 


William F. May, formerly assistant to 
the vice president in charge of Canco 
Division Sales, has been elected vice 
president in the Executive Department of 
the company, as announced by William 
C. Stolk, president. Mr. May joined the 
can company in 1938 and has held a num- 
ber of important positions in research, 
manufacturing, and industrial relations 
and sales. He was named manager of 
manufacturing.in Canco’s Central Divi- 
sion in 1957, and about a year later trans- 
ferred to New York, first as manager 
of food can sales in the General Sales 
Department, and then as assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales in the 
Canco Division. 


J. Whitney King, who formerly headed 
Canco sales promotion activities, which 
have now been combined with the divi- 
sion’s advertising functions, has been 
appointed manager of sales promotion 
and advertising of the Canco Division. 
After joining the company in 1935 as a 
buyer, Mr. King moved into the com- 
pany’s marketing organization, and has 
held executive positions in sales promo- 
tion, marketing, and advertising since 
1939. 


David G. Bernard, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Commercial De- 
velopment Department, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales for the 
company’s Canco Division. Prior to join- 
ing American Can in 1958, Mr. Bernard 
was assistant director of marketing of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and 
manager of the Container Products Divi- 
sion of Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany. 


Food Brokers Merge—Southgate Brok- 
erage Company and Cranfill Merchandis- 
ing Service, both of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, have merged their operations 
under the name of Southgate Brokerage 
Company with offices at 300 N. Salisbury 
Street, P. O. Box 9414, Raleigh, ‘North 
Carolina. Joe D. Edwards and W. F. 
Cranfill will coordinate plans and sales 
and Fred Donnald will serve as a com- 
bination salesman, with special emphasis 
on retail promotion. The merger was 
made to provide sales and merchandis- 
ing service in Eastern North Carolina 
at the retail, chain, and wholesale levels. 
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CANCO DISPLAYS CONTAINERS 


Canco Division of American Can Com- 
pany will display a selection of its con- 
tainers for frozen concentrates and 
frozen fruits at the National Frozen 
Food Packers Exposition, March 1-5 at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Canco, which will occupy booths 73 and 
74, will show visiting members of the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers some of the many features of 
Canco containers for these purposes, with 
emphasis on attractive natural color 
lithography and the elimination of the 
undecorated side seam area on the frozen 
concentrate can. 

Heading the Canco delegation to the 
annual meeting will be Wagner Van 
Vlack, manager of Canco’s fleld sales 
division and Donald Poinier and G. S. 
Spence, both of Canco’s product market- 
ing division. 


CONTINENTAL CAN TO 
DISPLAY PACKAGES 


An array of up-to-date packages de- 
signel specifically to protect and mer- 
chandise frozen foods will be put on 
display by the Metal and the Boxboard 
& Folding Carton Divisions of Continen- 
tal Can Company at the National Frozen 
Food Convention in Chicago, Illinois, 
March 1-4, 

On view in exhibit booth #36 will be 
the Metal Division’s cans for frozen 
fruit, vegetables, fish and concentrates. 
Booth #37 will feature a parade of the 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Division’s 
specially constructed frozen food cartons. 

Representing the Metal Division at 
the convention will be H. G. Unger, while 
Harve Hear] will be on hand for the 
Boxboard & Folding Carton Division. 


FMC EXHIBIT 


Occupying Booth #2 Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation’s Canning 
Machinery Division will exhibit the re- 
volutionary Model 16 Straight Line Car- 
ton Filler at the National Frozen Food 
Packers Exposition, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, March 1-4. 

Incorporating a wide array of unique 
features, the FMC Straight Line Filler 
has proven itself the most accurate and 
efficient machine for filling frozen food 
cartons. 

As the nomenclature implies, cartons 
travel on a single, in-line, lug-type con- 
veyor in a straight line,—cartons do not 
travel around the perimeter of the 
machine, 

This design eliminates the carton 
transfer problem with the result that 
product loss, due to carton jamming and 
tipping, is prevented. Moreover, it per- 
nits speeds up to 240 cpm (retail size) 
and 110 epm (institutional size). 

Other features of the machine include 
an FMC “No-carton, No-fill’’ device that 
prevents discharge of the product from 
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the filling pocket unless a carton is 
properly indexed under the filling station; 
individual pocket cut-off gates, replacing 
the conventional dead plate, thereby pre- 
venting product damage while ensuring 
an economical, sanitary operation; tele- 
scopic measuring top that adjusts in a 
vertical direction; and parts common 
that permit the machine to be converted 
from a Model 16 (retail size) to a Model 
8 (institutional), and vice versa. 

Special features that will be shown on 
the machine include round pockets for 
the filling of free-flowing products; an 
adjustable rotary brush to control 
volume; and a feed hopper. 

FMC personnel in attendance will in- 
clude H. L. Link, operation manager of 
the Division’s eastern plant at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois; T. N. Martin, eastern sales 
manager; H. C. Vacketta, chief applica- 
tion engineer—Eastern; Michael W. 
Ward, eastern territory representative; 
Melvin R. Whitman, western territory 
representative;—and Peter Lampman, 
application engineer—Western. 


The Rheem Mfg. Co., 120 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif., has acquired 
an interest in Thermovac, Inc., Stockton, 
Calif., manufacturer of food processing 
equipment. The two concerns collaborated 
on the Sterile Pack food process. Frank 
A. Bellato is president and E. F. 
Paquette, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Rheem’s container di- 
vision, will become chairman of 
Thermovac. 


CALIFORNIA GRAVENSTEIN 


S\APPLE SAUCE 


S & W California Gravenstein apple 
sauce is being marketed for the first time 
in glass jars by S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco. The product, which for- 
merly was packed only in 8 ounce and 
No. 303 tins, is being distributed national- 
ly. The jar contains approximately two 
cups or three to four servings. Jars are 
manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.; closures by White Cap Co.; and labels 
by Schmidt Lithograph Co. 
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BROKERS FROZEN FOOD 
COMMITTEE 


Arthur G. Curren, Jr., National Chair- 
man of National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, has appointed the following mem- 
bers to serve on the Association’s Frozen 
Food Committee: Chairman—George J. 
Rivard, G. J. Rivard Company, Peoria, 
Illinois; David W. Broadfoot, Broadfoot 
& Ehret Company, Milwaukee; S. R. 
Cohoon, Wieland-Cohoon, Inc., St. Louis; 
Ralph G. Hurder, The Austin-Gosselin 
Sales Company, Hamden, Connecticut; 
James Karlovec, James L.‘Karlovec & 
Son, Columbus, Ohio; W. L. Lucas, Ten- 
ser & Phipps, Pittsburgh; Douglas B. 
Milne, Doug Milne Company, Inc., Jack- 
sonville; Robert R. Morris, Morris Broth- 
ers Brokerage Company, Denver; Robert 
Neilson, A. H. Morse Company, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Frank M. Phillips, 
Phillips & Pfeifer, Grand Rapids; R. L. 
Pickett, Pickett-MacCallum Company, 
Spokane; W. C. Pratt, Kelley-Clarke 
Company, Los Angeles; Robert I. Reis- 
feld, Sam Reisfeld & Son, New Orleans; 
Carl Shorter, Carl Shorter Company, 
Memphis; and Ex-Officio—Ed W. Jones, 
Meinrath Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Knox Glass—Victor T. Norton, chair- 
man of the Board, at the annual stock- 
holders meeting January 27, resigned 
from his position as chairman and as a 
director of the company, due to pressure 
of other business, coupled with the feel- 
ing that the new management team, 
headed by Dr. W. R. Wishart as presi- 
dent, has ably demonstrated its ability 
to run the company successfully. At a 
directors meeting which followed, it was 
decided to leave the position of Board 
Chairman vacant for at least the next 
year. William B. LaVenture, New York 
attorney, was elected to fill Mr. Norton’s 
position on the Board. 


DEATHS 


William A. Gillmore, 81, President of 
the Durand Canning Company, Durand, 
Wisconsin, since 1944, passed away Sun- 
day evening, February 8, in Phoenix, 
Arizona, where he was spending the win- 
ter. Buriel was at Durand. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, and a 
brother, all of Durand. 


John D. Zahn, 50 year old control offi- 
cer of the Metal Operations Group of 
Continental Can Company, was killed in 
the tragic crash of an American Airlines 
plane in New York City’s East River, 
February 4. Mr. Zahn joined Continental 
Can in 1944 as an industrial accountant 
to help install an industrial accounting 
system for the company. In the years 
that followed he served as chief indus- 
trial accountant, assistant control officer, 
and assistant to the metal operations 
group’s executive vice president. He is 
survived by his widow, Evelyn, two 
daughters, and a step-son. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Activity Confined To Replacement Buying— 
Interest In Tomatoes—Beans Steady—Good 
Corn Business—Fruits Routine—Fish 
Trading Light 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 13, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Demand for 
canned foods during the current week 
has again been confined largely to re- 
placement in small lots for near-term 
requirements, with a general tendency 
on the part of the trade to keep inven- 
tories down to relatively low levels. A 
moderate pick-up in demand for tomatoes 
was reported, and corn continued to 
meet with a good call. Buying interest 
in fruits was only routine and canned 
fish trading volume was also light, indi- 
cating that the trade is reasonably well 
covered on early Lenten requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buying pattern for 
the first half of ’59 is slow in unfolding. 
Based on developments since the turn of 
the year, however, it appears that chain 
and wholesale buyers will continue to 
“follow the market”, and will not stock 
far in advance of requirements even 
where it appears that price advances are 
in prospect. This situation may change 
toward the closing of the marketing year, 
however, if crop conditions and/or labor 
costs trends indicate much higher costs 
in prospect for 1959 packs. 


TOMATOES—A moderate pick-up in 
demand for tomatoes for prompt ship- 
ment developed, following a period of 
several weeks of dullness. Price situa- 
tion in the tri-states, however, was still 
rather unsettled, with some canners re- 
ported shading their lists of $1.00 on 
standard 1s and $1.25 on 303s. Market 
for 2%s was ranging $2.00-$2.05, with 
10s quoted at $7.25, although it was re- 
ported that $7.00 could be done in some 
directions. 


BEANS—Replacement buying of green 
and wax beans continues fair, and the 
market is steady. Canners in the tri- 
states are holding standard round pod 
cut 308s at $1.15, with extra standards 
at $1.20 and fancy 4-sieve ranging $1.35- 
$1.40. On fancy French style, 303s are 
quoted at $1.60 or better. Standard cut 


wax 308s are quoted at $1.30 in most 
quarters, with fancy 4-sieve command- 
ing $1.50. In the midwest, however, 
standard cut green beans are offered at 
$1.10, with wax at $1.15. New York 
State canners are also offering standard 
green cut beans at $1.15, with fancy 4- 
sieve cut held at $1.35. 


CORN—In the absence of important 
offerings of standard corn, extra stand- 
ards are moving well, with the market for 
wholegrain 303s quoted at $1.40 in the 
tri-states, with fancy at $1.50, and cream 
style at $1.40 and $1.45, respectively. 
An occasional offering of standard 303s 
is reported, with canners asking $1.40. 
In the midwest, extra standards are 
quoted at $1.40, with fancy at $1.55 on 
both cream style and wholegrain. Stocks 
of 10s are tightening, and canners are 
moving list prices up on some grades. 


APPLE SAUCE — New business in 
apple sauce remains on the quiet side. 
For prompt shipment, canners are quot- 
ing fancy 303s at a range of $1.30 to 
$1.35, with 10s quoted at $7.00 to $7.25, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES—A little pick-up in 
demand for red sour pitted cherries is 
noted in some quarters of the market, but 
distributors generally are holding .down 
inventories on this fruit to prompt and 
nearby-needs. Canners quote water pack 
308s at $2.25 per dozen, with 10s at 
$13.50. 


CITRUS — Canned citrus quotations 
were without change during the week. 
Jobbers are taking on additional supplies 
as needed, but are not stocking far ahead. 
Recent price reduction in frozen citrus 
concentrates has sharpened the competi- 
tion between that pack and the canned 
single strength juices. 


OTHER FRUITS—California canners 
are coming up with offerings of fruits 
in somewhat better volume, reflecting 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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cutbacks in takings by some distributors 
and consequent releases of goods which 
had been earmarked for those buyers. 
Anxiety of canners to clear out holdings 
before the annual inventory tax becomes 
applicable in major West Coast canning 
states is also a factor. On short items, 
established buyers are getting first crack 
at released stocks. Traders are watch- 
ing the supply situation in California and 
the Northwest rather closely, expecting 
that any sudden spurt in export buying 
(which many regard as a distinct possi- 
bility) might have an immediate effect 
upon the market, pricewise. Too, indica- 
tions of higher wage levels at West 
Coast canneries during the coming season 
are tending to strengthen canners’ price 
ideas on carryover holdings. 


CANNED FISH—Distributors in this 
area appear to have gotten most of their 
pre-Lenten canned fish buying require- 
ments taken care of, and the market dur- 
ing the current week has been rather 
quiet. Salmon continues strong on all 
grades in first hands, with small-lot re- 
placement buying in evidence. Sardines 
are showing steadiness on Maine packs, 
and the situation in California appears 
to have stabilized somewhat, following 
recent price reductions. Tuna is. still 
under price pressure, however, as a re- 
sult of rather heavy holdings of West 
Coast canners. 


CHICAGO. MARKET 


Light Inventory Control—Reach For Short 
Items—Tomatoes Weaken—No Complaint 
Cn Corn—Kraut On The Rise—Beets Firm, 
Carrots Ease—Beans Selling—Fruits 
Strong 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., February 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION —Chicago distrib- 
utors are maintaining their firm attitude 
in regard to tight inventory control and 
they keep this fact well in mind with 
every purchase. However, they are will!- 
ing to bend whenever an opportunity 
presents itself in the case of short items 
which isn’t very often. Then they were 
faced with a few price increases this 
week and when higher prices are in the 
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MARKET NEWS 


offing they will always stretch a point. 
Wisconsin kraut canners, encouraged by 
a rising market in New York and smaller 
unsold stocks in their own back yard, 
have announced higher prices beginning 
February 15th. Also, the long awaited 
price increase on fruit cocktail became 
a reality this week with new and higher 
levels becoming effective February 20th. 
In each case, the trade here will not hesi- 
tate to get under cover before the dead- 
line and inventory controls will go out 
the window. On the other side of the 
ledger, it looks like Midwestern canners 
have slipped a little in their efforts to 
hold tight on tomato prices as there is 
more evidence right along of pressure to 
sell and lower prices to help things along. 
Then too, items such as catsup and 
tomato juice are anything but strong as 
the competition from California has been 
really rough. Elberta peach prices as 
quoted by the independents are lower al- 
though the reductions came with con- 
siderable reluctance and only because of 
the recent lower prices announced by the 
advertised brands. Florida citrus can- 
ners continue to hold orange juice at 
$3.85 for 46 oz. despite the fact that 
higher raw fruit prices will not permit 
a profit at this level. Grapefruit juice 
is lower and the trade have little confi- 
dence current prices represent the 
bottom. 


TOMATOES—The Eastern market on 
standard tomatoes appears to be moving 
upward due to a well sold position but 
California canners continue to quote at 
bargain levels. Midwestern canners have 
done an excellent job of holding prices 
firm in the face of tough competition but 
the pressure is now beginning to tell. 
Standard 303s are still holding at $1.35 
but some pretty good extra standards 
have been offered here at $1.45 and the 
price of $1.50 is quite general. Standard 
tens sold here this week at $7.25 and 
extra standards are readily available at 
$8.00. Ones are short and are selling at 
no less than $1.02% for standards and 
$1.15 for extra standards. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—It looks like 
another tough year for those canners in 
the tomato product business. They just 
haven’t been able to get prices up and 
current levels obviously do not show 
them a profit. Fancy juice is quoted at 
$2.35 to $2.40 for 46 oz. but these prices 
have been shaded where important busi- 
ness is involved. Extra standard grade 
can be bought at $2.20 to $2.25 and it 
costs a lot more than that to pack the 
item. Fancy catsup is no better than 
$1.65 for 14 oz. and extra standard can 
be had at $1.45. Both of these quotations 
are well below opening levels but hot 
shot deals out of California have made 
the difference. 


CORN—There are no complaints where 
corn is involved. The market is very 
strong and it is going to stay that way. 
In fact, certain items are so short that a 
buyer needs a friend to find and buy what 
he needs. Prices are unchanged from last 
week but there is plenty of evidence they 
will be higher again before long. 


KRAUT—No longer faced with the re- 
cent price cutting tactics by New York 
canners, Wisconsin factors immediately 
took steps to get prices back to where 
they thought they should have been for 
quite some time. Now fancy kraut will 
cost $5.25 for tens, $1.55 for 2%s and 
$1.12% for 303s after February 14th. 
Excellent sales and much lower holdings 
than last year at this time will permit 
these increases which should stick with- 
out much resistance. There will be a rush 
to cover before the deadline. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Since the 
recent flurry of price shading, beets have 
firmed up very nicely and canners should 
not have any trouble moving the bal- 
ance of unsold stocks in an orderly 
fashion. Fancy sliced in 303s are actually 
getting on the tight side and no one is 
selling for any less than $1.15. Tens are 
held at $5.00 for medium sliced and $5.50 
for small sliced. Salad sliced still repre- 
sent an excelent buy at 90 cents for 303s 
and $4.25 for tens. Unsod stocks of car- 
rots appear to be a little heavy and prices 
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are somewhat easier. Fancy diced are 
available at $1.05 for 303s and $5.00 to 
$5.25 for tens. Fancy sliced are usually 
quoted at $1.25 and $7.00. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Canners 
are having no difficulty getting $1.45 for 
fancy three sieve cut green beans and 
$8.50 for tens with extra standards at 
$1.25 to $1.30 and $7.00 to $7.50. South- 
ern canners have higher ideas on stand- 
ard cuts but there are still a few cheap 
lots offered out of Wisconsin which make 
it difficult to get asking prices of $1.15 
for 303s. Wax beans continue very tight 
with fancy threes no lower than $1.50 
and $8.75. Blue Lakes have been selling 
very well here and West Coast canners 
report their sales are up with unsold 
stocks down. 


CITRUS—Fresh oranges are now cost- 
ing canners $3.00 per box and that makes 
it impossible to sell 46 oz. orange juice 
at $3.85 but that is what Chicago buyers 
are still paying. The big factor which 
could change this situation is the USDA 
revised crop estimate not available as 
this is written. On the other hand, grape- 
fruit juice is easier and prices have 
drifted down to $2.60 although some can- 
ners are still asking $2.75. A rather un- 
settled situation at the moment. 


APPLESAUCE — Processors have in- 
sisted for quite some time that sauce 
prices would be higher and they may be 
right as one of the larger advertised 
brands just recently raised the price on 
sauce in glass. Currently, the trade here 
are paying $1.30 for fancy 303s and $7.00 
for tens although there has been some 
price shading from these levels. How- 
ever, the industry appears to be in a good 
position and could probably make a price 
increase stick. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Higher 
prices on shelf size cocktail have been 
a long time coming but beginning Feb- 
ruary 20th choice grade will then cost 
$2.25 for 303s, $3.50 for 2%s and tens 
will again be increased to $13.20. Fancy 
grade will go to $2.32%4, $3.65 and $13.80. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 © 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 
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The price on tens won’t make much dif- 
ference to the buyer who is not covered 
because it just isn’t offered on the open 
market. Pears are moving very well with 
the big advertising push still to come in 
April. With stocks somewhat smaller 
than last year, the independents could 
very easily see fit to push prices higher. 
Outside of Elberta peaches, this market 
continues very strong. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unfavorable Weather Affects Market— 
Spinach Shows Strength—Interest In Aspara- 
gus—Tomatoes Moving—Applesauce Firm 
—Elberta Sales Improve—Salmon Steady 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 12, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue on the un- 
favorable side for crops in which can- 
ners are vitally interested, rainfall being 
below normal in all districts. In the San 
Francisco Bay area precipitation to date 
is about one-half normal, but in the 
southern part of the State it is less than 
one-quarter normal in some important 
agricultural districts. Heavy smog dam- 
age to nurseries and crops have been dis- 
closed in a report prepared by the staff 
of the San Francisco Bay Area Air Pol- 
lution Control District. Smog has caused 
up to 60 percent losses in beet seed yields 
and impaired the seeds’ quality on the 
seed farm of the California Packing Cor- 
poration at San Jose. This unfavorable 
weather picture is having somewhat of 
an effect on market conditions in the 
canned food market and most items in 
canned fruits and vegetables are being 
more firmly held than for some time. 


SPINACH—The canned spinach mar- 
ket has firmed quite noticeably and the 
movement of late has been such that the 
carryover into the new season promises 
to be much smaller than seemed likely 
at the beginning of the year. Numerous 
sales of 8-oz. fancy are reported at $1.00 
and $1.05, with some featured brands 
priced well above these figures. Most 
sales of No. 2%s seem to be at $2.00 or 
more, with No. 10s at $5.25 to $5.50. 


ASPARAGUS — Fresh asparagus is 
commencing to make an appearance in 
the fresh produce markets, but offerings 
are quite limited and prices high. As is 
usually the case, this has brought about 
increased interest in the canned item and 
this is moving more freely than for some 
time. A good demand for picnic size has 
been noted of late with this credited to 
some extent to the mild weather that has 
prevailed of late, permitting outings on 
an unusually wide scale. Spear sizes now 
mean less than in the past, especially in 
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Green Tipped and White, where many 
lists quote all at the same price, espe- 
cially in the popular No. 300 can size. 
Here and there a canner prices Colossal 
slightly higher than other spear sizes, 
but this is not the general rule. Some 
present lists quote No. 300 Colossal at 
$3.20 for fancy, with other spear sizes 
listed at $3.10. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are moving at 
an increased pace, stimluated by special 
deals which have brought prices down 
somewhat. Fancy No. 2%s are listed at 
$2.50 to $2.65, with featured brands at 
the usual advance. California canners 
have large stocks on hand, following two 
years of heavy packs, and steps are 
under consideration to hold down acre- 
age this year unless there is a definite 
change in conditions. Tomato paste has 
been coming in for rather more attention 
of late, with the 6 oz. item moving at 
about 90 cents. 


OLIVES—The movement of California 
ripe olives has shown considerable im- 
provement of late, with distributors pre- 
paring for the spring season, when con- 
sumer demand is stepped up. The list 
of a leading canner whose product is 
marketed under its national brand is: 
Super Colossal, $4.40 a dozen for No. 1s; 
King, $2.80; Mammoth, $2.65; Family 
Size, $2.55; Cadet Size, $2.20; King Size, 
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APPLESAUCE—The applesauce mar- 
ket is a firm one, with indications that 
the pack may be out of first hands well 
in advance of the opening of a new sea- 
son. The apple juice market is in a 
similar condition, with 46 oz. being espe- 
cially difficult to locate. Sales of No. 303 
fancy sauce are reported at $1.40 and No, 
10 at $8.25. 


ELBERTAS — Some special deals on 
Elberta freestone peaches are reported, 
with prices running quite a wide range. 
In the No. 2% size these range from 
$3.25 to $3.50 for fancy halves, with No. 
10s priced at $11.50 to $12.00. A rather 
better market for this fruit seems to pre- 
vail on, the Pacific Coast than in some 
other territories. The improvement in 
sales noted since the opening of the New 
Year leads to the suggestion that it may 
be possible to reduce the carryover stock 
quite materially in the next few months. 


SALMON —A steady movement on 
canned salmon is reported from Seattle, 
Wash., headquarters for many Alaska 
and Pacific Coast Canners. Several can- 
ners recently advanced the price on chum 
talls by $1.00 but some others have kept 
their old price of $17.00 a case, suggest- 
ing that their stocks are about exhausted 
and not worth the trouble in bringing out 
new price lists. Prices on pink salmon 
remain unchanged, with talls moving at 
$21.00 and halves at $13.00. 


Several items in canned fish of Cali- 
fornia pack are in light supply and avail- 
able from but a few sources. These are 
mostly anchovies and mackerel. 
sales of anchovies have been at $7.50 a 
case, with Pacific mackerel moving at 
$7.50 a case. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compild by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED BEETS 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 

3,121,308 
7,933,616 
11,054,924 
4,312,115 
6,742,809 


Carryover, “July” 

Pack, July 1 to Jan. 
Supply to Jan, 
Shipments, ‘ed 1 to Jan. 1 
Stocks, Jan, 


3,014,143 
*8,714,088 


4,437,753 
7,290,478 


* : Includes pack from March 1 to January 1. 


CANNED CARROTS 
(Actual Cases) 

1957-58 1958-59) 
1,038,534 1,231,248 
2.367,505 
ag? 191,753 3,598,753 
1,253,301 1,331,102 
L988.452 2,267,651 


Carryover 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1 
Supply to Jan. 
Shipments, “~— 1 to Jan. 1 
Stocks, Jan. 


* Includes pack March 1 to January 1. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Division, Continental 
Can Company, has appointed Paul G. 
Kodeck, acting district sales manager at 
Omaha, Nebraska, replacing J. Walter 
Knowles, who will be on special assign- 
ment for the division until the year’s 
end, at which time he plans to retire after 
36 years of service with Hazel Atlas. 
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